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" It was on a stern and biting morning, to- 
wards the end of February, that a sable erec- 
tion, of ominous form and character, saluting 
the newly awoken eye of day, informed the 
inliabitants of Tower Hill, that another catas- 



time still clung to thousands, and that he was quashed ? The prepared and watchful posi- 
connected, in some sort, by the ties of consan- tion of the party in power, and the absence of 
guinity to those for whose sake he died. They means and combination in that of their ene- 

cannot, at the same time, refuse to admire the mies, are reasons which lay ou the surface 

generous spirit of devotion which could peril We must, however, go a little deeper fairly to 



trophe was about to be added to the long list life, hopes, and princely fortune, in a cause discover why the Jacobits, avowedly so numc- 



of those their vicinage had witnessed in time 
past. When the sun had gained the utmost 
height the sullen season would allow, the area 
of that gentle elevation began to give still 
more active signs of the approaching tragedy. 
Large parties of guards, both horse and foot, 
then encircled the sickening structure just men- 
tioned, which the prescient reader need not be 
told was the scaffold ; and a dense, serried 
crowd, tilling up the vacant space around, ap- 
peared to await what was to come, in silent 
and serious intimidation. 

" A covered passage communicated between 
the stage of immolation and a large building, 
known as the Transport Office, within which 
was an apartment invested in funeral black, 
and appropriated to the last preparations of the 
sad sufferers. Here they received the blessings 
and adieus of their tearful friends, and here 
Frederick Silburue took his earthly farewell of 
the Lord of Dilstow. 

" Thence this nobleman was the first con- 
ducted forth — selected to enjoy an unenviable 
priority of fate. His bearing, at the trying 
moment when quitting the shielded gallery, he 
stepped upon the elevated platform, and stood 
exposed to the eager gaze of the undulating 
multitude, was manly and composed' — to a de- 
gree scarcely expected in one so young. It was 
the more noted, as exhibited by a character not 
hitherto supposed to be strong. The quiet 
collectedness with which he examined the block, 
and desired the executioner to chip off a pro- 
jection thereon, that might have offended his 
neck, was an additional proof of the steady 
resignation with which he looked upon the 
appalling paraphernalia of the occasion. 

•* Having obtained permission of the sheriffs, 
who were, of course, in attendance, the earl 
advanced to the rails of the scaffold, and read, 
from a paper, a short speech. Therein he apo- 
logised to his party for having condescended to 
piead ' guilty,' in another place ; avowed an 
attuclunent to King James — cherished even 
from infancy ; declared his strong faith in the 
doctrines of the Roiniui Catholic Church; and 
concluded by saying, that, '• if it had pleased 
him who now reigned, to have spared his life, 
he would hare thought it his duty never more 
to have taken arms against him." This done, 
nothing remained to delay the final consum- 
mation. Before laying his head upon the blocE, 
he spoke a few words' of instruction to the hor- 
rid functionary by his side. The third time I 
cry ' Sweet Jesus !' said he to him, ' then 
strike, and do what is most convenient for you.' 
He tben betook himself to earnest prayer. — 
' Sweet Jesus!' he cried, in a low inward 
voice, ' receive ray spirit ! Sweet Jesus ! be 

merciful unto me ! Sweet Jesus!' he spoke 

no more ; the axe at that moment fell, and a 
single blow severed the head from its quivering 
trunk. We draw a veil over what followed. 

" Thus perished the ill-fated Earl of Der- 
wentwater, a victim to an overwrought and mis- 
judging notion of loyalty to an expatriated 
master. If the matured convictions of the 
present day should lead any to sneer at the 
enthusiastic folly that led to such a deplorable 
result, let them bear in mind, that he lived in 



which, even if triumphant, had, in a wordly^ous, did not make a better head, even at the 
sense, no reward for him. There might in- j first; or why they failed to flock around that 
deed, be the empty applause of his party ; or j which was made. Some explanation may be 
the more valuable consciousness of having rea-j found in the undefined dread of popery indus- 
lized his own ideas of duty ; but neither of j triously diffused, but more, in the settled state 
those can furnish that interested motive so of society. Men had grown calculating; they 



creditably absent. 

" Never, during so short a career, did any 
man attach to himself, more friends. Never 
did a magistrate of the land better sustain, in 
his own deportment, a title to the adventitious 
rank he inherited from others, and more wor- 
thily dispense the goods which fortune had 
stored in his garner. If the untainted testi- 
mony of all those whom a stern fortune had 
condemned to a life of dependance, and re. 
deemingly directed to brook it under such a 
Lord, can avouch this, that confirmation can 
be abundantly traced. Long had the men of 
Tynedale occasion bitterly to deplore the sad 
expulsion, which, depriving them of him, robbed 
them of their chief ornament and support." 



" In characterizing the generous impulse 
which inspired so many manly hearts to risk 
privations of the most incalculable extent, little 
place has been given to a spring of action much 
dwelt on by the vulgar — religious zeal. Such, 
in fact, had no general influence. A full 
moiety of the gentlemen in arms were Protes- 
tants; and even beneficed clergymen of the 
English church were to be found amidst their 
ranks. During the whole time they were 
banded together, the utmost harmony prevailed 
between the persuasions, it seeming as if the 
idea of distinctions of that kind had not en- 
tered into the heads of any. No — it was to 
a reverence for old associations ; pity for a fal- 
len sovereign, and the reciprocally anticipated 
example of friends and neighbours, that this 
rising is mainly to be attributed. Perhaps too, 
a dash of English feeling, galled to see a 
foreign prince claim allegiance in the land, 
might have mingled with those above enunier- 
tcd, and, so far, have helped on the crisis. 

" The thinking part of the nation were cer- 
tainly, at this time, inimical to the recal t>f the 
Stuarts ; and if, as has been said, knowledge 
is power, they were the more powerful party. 
But, numerically speaking, the well-wishers of 
that house preponderated. Nor is it difficult 
to understand wherefore. The influence of 
names; the prejudices of usage ; the deference, 
then entertained towards antiquity, furnish a 
few broad ideas which take prompt hold of the 
minds of the million, whilst, to vague or un- 
cultivated intellect, the real nature of the com- 
pact betwixt governor and governed, is of less 
easy comprehension. In other words, the Stuart 
claims, stood in a kind of rude relief, and were 
to be caught up at a glance by every shallow 
or fervid brain that could not fathom the sub- 
stantial and prospective policy which brought 
in the house of Brunswick. When, therefore, 
we consider, that the mass of the softer sex, 
and the inexperienced youth of the other, be- 
long to this class, we will find a tolerably per- 
tinent explanation of the matter. 

" If the country was thus well inclined to- 
wards their ancient rulers, it may be aske'd, 



an age when the obsolete prejudices of an older; why was this overture in their favour so easily. 



were not now disposed to involve even their 
personal comfort, much less to risk, as of old, 
life itself, for an opinion. To be well affected 
towards those whom they believed to have aa 
hereditary and indefeasible right to rule, was 
one thing; to arm in their behalf, against 
those actually ruling, was another. They saw 
around them an established order of things, 
which they had no notion of pulling about their 
ears, as a step to obtain a restitution of sup- 
posed rights. Moreover, the want of any germ 
and connection between those rights and the 
common interest; the absence of any real griev- 
ance, coming home to their ou n " business ami 
bosoms," caused myriads to confine themselves 
to quiet good wishes. To these causes, espe- 
cially aggravated by the non-appearance of 
foreign aid, may be, in a great measure, attri- 
buted the absence of very different results." 

This is clear and spirited writing ; and the 
reasoning is substantially true. — The illustra- 
tion of the manners and dialect of the Nor- 
thumbrian peasantry is admirably vivid and pe- 
culiar: — we take upon ourselves to vouch for 
this — having travelled, at various times, through 
that romantic and coal-heaving district. Of the 
few faults of the book we have scarce time to 
We dislike certain quaintnesses of ex- 
pression, which smack of conceit — certain smat- 
terings of " foreign lingo" — certain arcadian 
names ; and other matters, ou which it were 
needless to dwell — assured that the author's 
excellent judgment wants but a short experi- 
ence to correct them. There is one matter 
which is, perhaps, worth censuring : — Derwe»l- 
water himself is kept too much in the back- 
ground ; the interest centers more iu Erring- 
ton and his associates : here is the only palpal ''c 
deficiency in plot, and that we are willing to 
ascribe mainly to the earl's peculiarly unobtru- 
sive character. 

A few words, in conclusion : — The author 
of " Derwentwater" models himself too closely 
on the style of Sir Walter Scott. We should 



not he inclined to censure this — nay, we wou 



Id 
rather have regarded it as favourable to hi* 
judgment and taste, did we not fancy that we 
have discovered, throughout his book, axertain 
somewhat, denotive of a shrewd originalit)', 
that we should like to see more fully developed 
and indulged in. We request him, therefore, 
to follow the bent of his own humour. Satire 
sits better on his pen than sentiment : he hates 
all German sentimentalism — so do we. 



Notes on Haiti; made during a residence in 
that Republic. By C. Mackenzie, Esq- 

F.R.S. F.L.S. &c 2 vols, post 8vo.— 

London, Colburn and Bentley. 

When Columbus on his first voyage had vi- 
sited the Bahama islands and Cuba, he acci- 
dentally discovered the island of Haiti, on the 
5th December, 1492. He gave it the nam* 
of Hispaniola, or little Spain ; it was subse* 
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quently better known under that of St. Do- 
mingo, but since the establishment of its inde- 
pendence in 1803, the original designation of 
Haiti has been resumed. The island is, next 
after Cuba, the largest in the Columbian 
Archipelago, and is designated by the French, I 
La Reine des Antilles. Its length from East j 
to West is, according to MalteSrun, about 
390 miles, its breadth from North to South, 
140. Mr. Mackenzie, however, states its 
length to be 160 leagues, and its breadth under 
forty. It is divided by the Cibao, a lofty 
range of mountains, running through the mid- 
dle of the island in an eastern direction, and ; 
three smaller chains of hills run out from this] 
central group. Most of these mountains are j 
healthy and cultivable, and their various ele-| 
rations often afford the natural productions of j 
different climates in the same district. But 
the low grounds, though exceedingly fertile 
and well watered, are very uuhealthy to Eu- j 
ropeans ; and the diseases which prevail, either; 
prove fatal in the first instance, or usually im- 
pair the constitution for lite. i 

The French formerly possessed a portion' 
of territory on'the western coast, which, though | 
small in extent, at least of arable land, was so 
fertile and productive, that the quantity of | 
sugar, coffee, indigo, and cocoa raised in that . 
district alone, was estimated in Europe at up- 1 
wards of seven millions and a half sterling. — ! 
This was forty years ago. In the reign of! 
the emperor Charles Fifth, Hispaniola was a 1 
wealthy, flourishing, and populous settlement ; 
and here it was that the conquerors of Mex- 
ico, Chili, and Peru, formed their vast designs, | 
Hnd found the means of carrying them into; 
execution. 

At the time of its original discovery, the' 
island is described to have been divided into 
five independent kingdoms, each under the! 
government of a cacique, to whom the Indians 
yielded implicit obedience. Columbus's first' 
establishment was the city of Isabella, but not j 
long after his brother Diego founded the city ' 
of San Domingo, which, on the abandonment , 
of Isabella, became the capital. It was origi- ] 
nally on the left, but has since been transferred j 
to the right bank of the river Ozama. I 

" Various towns were successively built by . 
'tie Spanish governors, notwithstanding the 
almost constant internal dissensions that pre- ! 
'ailed, even from the period of its first dis- 1 
<ovcry; but with- the exception of some rava- 
ges by the buccanicrs, by Drake and others, noj 
s }'stematic or successful permanent inroad ap-! 
Pwtrs to have been made before 1625, when a 1 
formidable body of their previously transient ! 
enemies, the buccaniers, commenced a series of; 
attacks, and in 1630 took forcible possession of: 
'he island of Tortuga, from Which they ex-: 
Pelled the resident Spaniards. This island,! 
which lies about two leagues to the north of j 
Port de Paix, was a most advantageous po*t j 
f°r the freebooters, who continued their un- 
sanctioned depredations until 1665, when a for- 
mal settlement with the authority of the French 
government was effected by the same descrip- 
'ton of men, under the command of a French 
gentleman named Dogeron. From that time 
J the end of the seventeenth century, the war- 
fere between the two neighbours was incessant; 
"i the course of which, however, the original 
**?ressors gradually extended their possessions 
*° the larger island ; and as the rights of coast 
**re undefined, the collisions were so frequent, 
*«at it became, necessary for the courts of Ver- 



sailles and Madrid to determine the boundary! " This extraordinary person was born a slave 
of the two colonies. This was done in 1776, ; at Breda, a plantation very near to Cape 
by the "Traite des Limites." By this treaty j Francois, belonging to Count Noe. From the 



it was decided that the boundary point to the 
south should be at " Anse a Pitres," and to the 
north in the bay of Mancenille, between which 
two points an undulating line passed by Vallier, 
San Raphael, the Black Mountain, and the 
Salt Lake ; so that, with the exception of a 
small portion, the French colony no where ex- 
tended more than ten leagues from some part 
of the coast, while the sea line was not less than 
two hundred and thirty leagues in extent. The 
facilities of access to the coast were consider- 
ably less in the Spanish portion of the island. 

" The Spaniards possessed nearly two-thirds 
of the surface, while their neighbours boasted 
of a population nearly six times greater than 
that of the more extensive region. 

" Besides these differences, there were others 
fully as remarkable in the constitution of the 
society, and in the objects of pursuit. The 
Spanish court had, at a very early period, 
abandoned this its first American colony to its 



occupation of a carter, he arrived at that of 
a postillion. On this estate he lived until he 
was above fifty years of age, when the insur- 
rection called him to perform a more elevated 
character. While in his humble station, he 
had been taught to read and write, some say by 
a Capuchin — he himself alleged by a non-com- 
missioned officer of the regiment of the Cape. 
On joining the insurrectionary bands of Jean 
Francois, he bore the ludicrous title of " phy- 
sician to the armies of the king," while in fact 
he held a military command. He was after- 
wards aid-de-camp both to Biassou and to Jean. 
Francois, and eventually obtained the rank of 
Colonel in the Spanish service, in which he 
acquired great respect for the regularity with 
which he discharged his religious duties. The 
Marquess D'Hermona, the Spanish General, 
in speaking of him, declared, " that God, in 
this terrestial globe, could not commune with 
a purer spirit." Through the medium of the 



own resources ; the French government and I Abbe de la Haye, he was seduced by General 
nation, on the other hand, regarded their por- 1 Laveaux, to betray his Spanish associates ; and 
tion as their most valuable colony: and while; at the time when Hermona's confidence was 
depression and languor pervaded the one, ac- ; most unbounded, he deserted to the republican 
tivity and riches distinguished the other ; yet party, taking with him a considerable body of 
both were slave colonies, differing, however, his fellows. And to mark his zeal, taking a 
very essentially in the relative proportions of select party, he traversed with rapidity, and 
the different classes of the community, as well j established the republican banner, on all the 
as in other circumstances. The free Spaniards, ■ points in the North where that of Spain had 
of all complexions, much exceeded the number previously floated. 

of slaves; while the French slave population " His subsequent history is that of the island'; 
very largely predominated ; and there seems to and he was endowed with many indisputable 
have existed as. marked a difference in the treat- i qualifications for the part he had determined to 
ment of the subordinate castes by the domi- ! play. Possessed of an iron constitution, he 
nant one, on the two sides of the boundary. I was enabled to bear any fatigue : he was capu- 

" The Spanish slave laws are well known to ' ble of great and cpntinued mental exertion ; 
be singularly mild ; and there does not appear while his dissimulation, perfidy, and cruelty, 
to have existed any desire on the part of the are described as knowing no bounds, though 
proprietors to contravene them. (always veiled under the mask of religion, cha- 

" The French, on the other hand, are said rity, and meekness. Using his profound know- 
not to have borne their faculties with much j ledge of the negro character, without ever be- 
meekness to their slaves. | traying himself, he acquired an almost super- 

"The political changes which had begun to 'human influence. General Lacroix says, and 
develop themselves in France, in the course of J I have never heard it contradicted even by his 
1788, had excited an almost feverish state in ; contemporaries in Haiti, that < the soldiers re- 
the colony; and that was carried to its height 'garded him as a superior being, and the culti- 
by the resolution of the States- General, on the j valors prostrated themselves before him as 
27th of December of that year, to admit into j before a divinity. All his generals trembled 
that body a number of the " Tiers Etat," equ-.il ! before him, (Dessalines did not dare to look in 
to that of the other two orders. The colonists ! his face,) and all the world trembled before his. 
claimed a right to participate in the j-epresen- j generals' — a short but intelligent description, 
ration; and in spite of the exertions of the j of the mode of government then in vogue, 
governor-general Duchilloau to moderate the " Toussaint has been accused of licentiousness 
popular ebullitions, and to prevent the forma- 1 in his morals in after-life, though abstemious 
tion of parochial assemblies, they were organ- in his food ; and it is asserted that, while he 
ised in all parts; and they unanimously voted I used all the terrors of Catholic superstition to- 
that the colony had the right of sending depu- j augment his authority, he secretly communi- 
ties to the States-General : accordingly eighteen jcatcd to the directory that his measures were 
were elected ; and without being summoned by only dictated by policy. 



the government at home, or authorised by that 
of the island, they embarked for France. They 
arrived about a month after the formation of 
the National Assembly; but only six of them 



Notwithstanding these statements, there 
can be but little doubt that he would have been 
a distinguished man in any country in which a 
field for his exertions had existed : the facts of 



were allowed to verify their powers and to ' his elevation attest this ; but the confirmation 
take their seats." jis to be found in the measures he pursued 'to 

The progress of excitement till it ripened maintain, order and industry, by which only 



into insurrection, as the various events of the 
French revolution continued to agitate the 
public mind, are matter of well known general 
history, and need not be repeated here. We 



he could ensure the independence of his conn- 
try." 

We Bubjoin some account of Christophe the 
negro, who was proclaimed king of Haiti, un- 



prefer giving our author's sketch of Toussaint, ! der the title of Henry the First ; and of Pe 
the child and champion, as he has been termed, ! tion, the mulatto, who was acknowledged pre- 
of the trans-etlantic revolution. . jsident or chief, by the council which governed 
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the republican cantons in the southern parts of 
the island. 

" Henry Christophe was born, according to 
an official account sanctioned by himself, in the 
island of Grenada, in the year 1769, and came 
at an early age to St. Domingo. He was not 
a pure black, but a sambo or griffe, as it is 
called. He was the slave of a French gentle- 
man, whose daughter resided there when I was 
at the Cape, to whom the former domestic was 
kind, and attentive in his posterity. He after- 
wards became a waiter at an hotel, then priva- 
teer's-man, and then returned to an hotel and 
gaming-house. It does not appear when he 
entered the army ; but in 1801 he was general 
of brigade and governor of the Cape. He dis- 
tinguished himself on the arrival of the French 
expedition, first in his negotiations with Le 
Clerc, and second, by filling his house, richly 
furnished, with combustibles, and setting fire to 
it, as a signal for the conflagration of the whole 
city. Before Toussaint submitted, Christophe 
had yielded to French ascendancy, and served 
for some time-but afterwards joined the bands 
that were roused to revolt by the unsparing atro- 
cities of Rochambeau, whose memory has an 
unenviable celebrity in every part of Haiti* 
On the expulsion of the relics of that corps in 
1803, Christophe was one of the officers that 
signed the act of independence ; and although 
he served uuder Dessalines, he is reported to 
have entered into a confederacy which led to 
the assassination of the Emperor Jacques I. at 
Pont Rouge. That, however, is resolutely 
denied by his partisans. 

" The death of Dessalines was the signal for 
intrigue ; and Christophe, having failed in ob- 
taing the wislied-for ascendancy over the 
whole, retired to the cape in the beginning of 
1807, and was proclaimed president and gene- 
ralissimo of Haiti. On the 28th of March, 
1811, he was elected king, under the title of 
Henry I. 

" During his presidency, and the early part 
of his reign, he was mild, forbearing* and hu- 
mane ; but afterwards his nature seemed to 
have been completely changed, and he indulged 
in whatever his uncontrolled passions sug- 
gested — and they suggested almost every act 
that can violate the charities of life ; and as he 
proceeded .in his career, he became suspicious 
and wantonly crueL 

" He was destitute of even the elements of 
education, and scrawled a signature mechani- 
cally, without knowing a single letter. He 
however understood English as well as French, 
and possessed a rare memory as well as acute- 
ness. Yet he never 'would speak the former 
when engaged in discussions with the British, 
by which means he had leisure to consider the 
topic which his interpreter was translating, 
and had at the same time an opportunity of 
determining the fidelity of that officer. A 
ludicrous story is told of an American captain, 
who had been brought before him for some vio- 
lation of law, and who, indignant at the rating 
he received, and ignorant of his Majesty's ac- 
complishments, muttered to himself a wish 
that he had the sable king at Charleston. 
Henry quietly asked him, • How much do you 
think I should fetch ?' The offender was dis- 
missed, nor do I believe that any further 
notice was taken of his irreverent remark. 

" All his acts were not equally marked by 
the kingly virtue of mercy, his want of which 
began to be felt after he assumed the mo- 
narchy ; fit* although he had all the semblance 



of a constitution, he was practically a thorough 
despot, dictating to the puppets, who appeared 
to those at a distance to act independently. 
On his return from his last unsuccessful - at- 
tempt on Port-au-Prince in 1812, some busy 
meddler told him, that the women of colour 
had gone to the cathedral to implore Heaven 
to prevent his return. This was sufficient: 
bands of sanguinary ruffians proceeded from 
house to house of those destined for slaughter, 
in the dead of the night, and massacred, with- 
out remorse, an immense number of these hap- 
less beings. Indeed it is reported that, on an 
order for the indiscriminate murder of all the 
people of colour, even the sanctities of domestic 
life were violated -. and I have sat at the same 
table with a black general, who I believe to 
have put to death, with his own hands, his 
coloured wife and children, in order to satiate 
his master's thirst for blood. But even that 
did not secure him from outrage, for in a fit 
of passion, he did him the favour to knock 
out one of his eyes. 

" He also assassinated some German officers, 
who had been allured by his promises to erect 
fortifications, under some vague pretence of 
treason ; but the real motive was to prevent 
the exposure of his defences. I 

" Whatever may have been the motives of 
his early career, those of his latter life, if we 
can judge from his conduct, were to obtain un- 
controlled power, and the most perfect in- 
dulgence of all his inclinations, however im- 
proper and licentious. I was told by a person 
who witnessed the transaction, that having 
detected one of his servants at Sans Souci 
stealing a very small quantity of salt fish, he 
ordered him to be laid down in his presence, in 
the kitchen, and the man was literally scourged 
tu death, and all entreaty sternly rejected. 
His majesty then went to breakfast with as 
much composure as if he had been performing 
a very ordinary act. 

" I had in my possession a copy of the 
sentence of a court on a man who had been 
convicted of robbery, with the mandate of the 
king to carry it into effect within twenty-four 
hours. This gentle punishment was to scourge 
the convict to death with rods. 

" An English resident, named Davidson, 
fell under the suspicion as a spy : he was ar- 
rested, confined, and was even tortured. At 
the instance of all the foreigners he was re- 
leased, but compelled to quit the country at 
considerable loss. A part of the correspon- 
dence between Christophe and Dupuy, which 
will also be found in a note, will give the best 
history of a transaction which has rarely been 
equalled in the annals of cruelty and duplicity. 

" His indulgences are described to have been 
of the most abandoned description. He ad- 
dicted himself to brandy, which added fuel 
to his naturally ungovernable passions ; and 
though, to gratify his European friends he in- 
sisted on marriage, and set the example in his 
own person, yet he habitually broke its ties ; 
and the palace acquired a title to a very degra- 
ding designation. 

" Towards the close of his reign his cruelty 
became dreadful. He buffetted his generals— 
beat the governor of the Cape, Richard, with 
a huge stick whenever he displeased him de- 
graded generals to the rank of private soldiers 

sent his ministers to labour on the fortifications; 
and, above all, kept bis soldiers in arrear of 
their pay from extraordinary avarice. A fit'of 
apoplexy gave confidence to the dissatisfied. 



and revolt broke out, and terminated, as i s 
well known, in the destruction of the mo- 
narchy." 

Alexander Petion was styled founder of the 
republic, and chosen president of the constitu- 
ent assembly when Christophe retired from 
the siege of Port-au-Prince, in 1807. 

" This chiefs real name was Sabez, the 
son of a French jeweller at Port-au-Prince. 
At the commencement of the revolution he 
had rendered himself conspicuous by his talents, 
as well as by an insatiable love of intrigue. 
On the English invasion he devoted himself 
with zeal and fidelity to the service of the 
French republic, m which he attained the 
rank of chef-de-brigade. In that capacity he 
served in the contests lictween Rigaud and 
Toussaint ; and on the defeat of the former lie 
accompanied him to France, whence he re- 
turned to Haiti with the expeditionary army 
under Le Clerc. " He directed the artillery at 
Crete a Pierrot, and was eventually placed in 
the command of twelve hundred men, with 
whom he gallantly served France, until a 
short time before the death of the governor- 
general, when he abandoned the post assigned 
for him, and joined the insurgents with the 
whole of his party. The French allege concert 
with the rebels as the cause of his defection : 
his friends declare that the discovery of a secret 
plan to cut him off, with the whole of his men, 
alone actuated him* It is probable that the 
mutual distrust of both parties may have given 
rise to acts on both sides that may countenance 
both assertions. The effect on Petion was 
decided : from the moment of his secession, he 
became the determined enemy of France, being 
as devoted in his hatred of, as he had pre- 
viously been in his zeal for, that country, fa 
was one who signed the Act of Independence 
in 1804, and who also signed Dessalines' Con- 
stitution of 1805, by which that chief became 
emperor." 

But it is high time to come to our author 
himself, of whom we had nearly lost sight in 
the scuffle. v 

Mr. Mackenzie then was appointed in 1826, 
English consul at Haiti ; in addition to mere 
consular duties, however, others of a higher 
order were assigned to him by Mr. Canning 
who required him to report on the state of So- 
ciety and the actual condition of the new re- 
public in all its relations. This was a task 
somewhat invidious and difficult, but it seems to 
have been performed with ability and zeal, so 
as to meet the approbation of the minister. 
Some of the consul's dispatches and reports on 
the subject of the compulsory manumission ot. 
slaves were printed by order of the House of 
Commons, and as some unfounded animadver- 
sions are alleged to have been made against 
these by the counsel employed in favour of the 
measure and by a writer in the Anti-slavery 
Reporter, Mr. Mackenzie publishes the present 
volumes, as offering the best vindication in bis 
power, by presenting a connected and circum- 
stantial relation of all the various information 
he was enabled to collect respecting the island, 
and the manner in which he acquired it fro 111 
personal observation, during his residence 
there. In treating of the Anti-slavery writer, 
Mr. Mackenzie waxeth warm and foul-mouthed, 
and inditeth as follows : 

" When I first read the paper in question, 
pity and contempt were alternately called forth; 
for the coarseness of the manner, and the dis- 
honesty of the matter, led me to ascribe rt 
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to some ignorant but unprincipled man, reckless 
of character from being unacquainted with its 
value, who had been hired to make out a case 
aifainst me, because my reports were considered 
to militate against the dogmas of his principles : 
but my feeling has been one of unmitigated 
contempt, since I find it universally attributed 
to one individual — an individual so identified 
with sordid mendacity, as to render either 
victory or defeat in any contest with him, 
equally discreditable. But were this conside- 
ration not all-powerful, in my humble opinion 
no advantage can accrue from the most perfect 
exposure that can be made ; since it is hopeless 
to expect to convince those who give credence 
to such an oracle, and it is no less hopeless to 
look for the conversion of a skulking libifller, 
whose self-gratulations, amid profound con. 
tempt, prove his superiority to all sense of 
shame . 

-Popuius me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 



reflect. A soap bubble is a thin shell of water 
and is observed to reflect different colours from 
different parts of its surface. Immediately 
before the bubble bursts, a black spot may be 
observed near the top. At this part the 
thickness has been proved not to exceed the 
2,500,000th of an inch. 

" The organised world offers still more re- 
markable examples of the inconceivable sub- 
tilty of matter. 



Ipse domi 

Refutation on refutation would be perfectly 
unavailing, for 

You break his web of sophistry in vain : 
The creature's at his dirty work again. 

" To those who take any interest in the truth, 
a careful reading of my reports and of these 
volumes, will furnish my best vindication from 
the charge of interested misrepresentation. 
My statements may be faulty ; but I give them 
as the best I could command. My inferences 
may be wrong ; but until their logical inaccu- 
racy be made evident, I must consider them 
valid, for they were not hastily nor rashly de- 
duced." 

' Coarse,' ' dishonest,' ' skulking libeller,' are 
ugly epithets : they are intended, we under- 
stand, for Mr. Zachary Macauley; but we 
wash our hands of this dirty business, and 
shall proceed to tell our readers what Mr. 
Mackenzie said and heard, and thought in 
Haiti during his abode there, the first time we 
can find space and opportunity. 



Tlte Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 5, Mechanics. 
By Captain H. Kater, V. P. R. S. and Dr. 
Lardner. — London, Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown and Green. . 

The present volume contains a complete system 
of an important and popular branch of natural 
philosophy, divested, as much as possible, of those 
scientific technicalities which can be understood 
only by the regular student. Though the 
name of Captain Kater is put foremost in the 
title page, he contributes one chapter only to 
the work, and that the last : it is, however, a 
Wry valuable one, and comprises nearly one 
fifth of the volume ; it treats of balances and 
pendulums, the instruments on which the mea- 
surement of weight and time depends. The 
whole of the preceding chapters are written by 
Dr. Lardner, and reflect great credit on his 
skill in conveying scientific knowledge in 
what is called popular language, that is to say, 
not in mathematical language ; though still 
there are too many A. B's and C. D's in it, 
And too many references to plates and figures, 
to allow the book to be considered light 
summer reading by the ladies. We select a 
brief passage from the chapter on the proper- 
ties of matter, as a specimen of the manner in 
which important information is conveyed : 

_" Newton succeeded in determining the 
thickness of very thin lamina? of transparent 
•instances by observing the colours which they 
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cesses, prove that the materials of which bodies 
are formed are susceptible of minuteness which 
infinitely exceeds the powers of sensible obser- 
vation, even when those powers have been ex- 
tended by all the aids of science." 

We remember a striking passage somewhere 
in Dr. Charmer's Astronomical discourses, in 
which he adverts to the invention of the mi- 
croscope almost immediately after that of the 
telescope, as if it had been intended by Provi- 
dence to preserve mankind from the danger of 
« The blood which flows in the veins of ( deeming that an individual human being might 
animals is not, as it seems, an uniformly red possibly be lost in the immensity of creation, 
liquid; It consists of small red globules, float- j discovered to them by the former instrument, 
ing in a transparent fluid called serum. In by Bhewing with the latter, the exquisite orga- 
different species these globules differ both in nization, and therefore the fostering care of the 
figure and in magnitude. In man and all Deity, even in inconceivably minute portions of 
animals which suckle their young, they are matter. Of the force and truth of this re- 
perfectly round or spherical. In birds and ' mark we think the foregoing extract a striking 
fishes they are of an oblong spheroidal form, illustration. 
In the human species, the diameter of the 

globules is about the 4000th of an inch. Hence j ' 

it follows, that in a drop of blood which would I 
remain suspended from the point of a finei 

needle, there must be about a million of glo- I . . „ . — 71 ~ .... 

Lules. i An Account of the Varieties in the Arterial 

" Small as these globules are, the animal! § wtom fJ^J*™"" ??**>■ ^ P ' H - 
kingdom presents beings whose whole bodies! ,V reen ' AB - M.B. Trinity College, Dub- 
are still more minute. Animalcules have been ''" j -"lurtrated by Plates. 8vo. pp. 48.— 
discovered, whose magnitude is such, that a! L,uul,n > -Leckic. 

million of them does not exceed the bulk of a Considered, with reference to the Wolfian de- 
grain of sand ; and yet each of these creatures finition of beauty — " unity and variety" — what 
is composed of members as curiously organised , can be more beautiful than the human frame, 
as those of the largest species ; they have life in the structure of which nature seems to work 
and spontaneous motion, and are endued with in her wildest and most varied mood — yet with 
sense and instinct. In the liquids in which perfect uniformity of purpose ? Dr. Green's 
they live, they are observed to move with ! manual of the varieties of arteries is a very 
astonishing speed and activity ; nor are their interesting and valuable contribution to the 
motions blind and fortuitous, but evidently j advancement of Operative Surgery. The plates 
governed by choice, and directed to an end. ! are supplementary to those of Ticdeman, as 
They use food and drink, from which they ' published by Dr. Knox ; but the book itself is, 
derive nutrition, and are therefore furnished , we think, the best book of reference for the 
with a digestive apparatus. They have great ( illustration of the whole series. It is in works 
muscular power, and are furnished with limbs of this description — works which can only bo 
and muscles of strength and flexibility. They! accomplished by industry and perseverance — 
are susceptible of the same appetites, and ob-t that the Germans surpass us, as they do all 
noxious to the same passions, the gratification i other European nations ; but we trust that the 
of which is attended with the same results ! present publication gives sufficient earnest of 
as in our own species. Spallanzani observes, j what may yet be done in our own school. We 
that certain animalcules devour others so vora- ; should add, that Dr. Green, in drawing up his 
ciously, that they fatten and become indolent book, enjoyed the privilege of the free use of 



and sluggish by over-feeding. After a meal of 
this kind, if they be confined in distilled water, 
so as to be deprived of all food, their condition 
becomes reduced ; they regain 1 their spirit and 
activity, and amuse themselves in the pursuit 
of the more minute animals, which are sup- 
plied to them ; they swallow these without 
depriving them of life, for, by the aid of the 
microscope, the one has been observed moving 
within the body of the other. These singular 
appearances are not matters of idle and curious 
observation. They lead us to enquire what 
parts are necessary to produce such results. 
Must we not conclude that these creatures 
have heart, arteries, veins, muscles, sinews, 
tendons, nerves, circulating fluids, and all the 
concomitant apparatus of a living organised 



must those parts be ! If a globule of their blood 
bears the same proportion to their whole bulk 
as a globule of our blood bears to our magni- 
tude, what powers of calculation can give, an 
adequate notion of its minuteness. 

" These and many other phenomena ob- 
served in the immediate productions of nature, 
or developed by mechanical and chemical pro- 



Dr. Macartney's Cabinet; this alone were a 
high recommendation. 



A New and Comprehensive Topographical 
Dictionary. By John Gorton. Forty-eight 
4to. Maps. — London, Chapman and Hall. 

This work is publishing in monthly Parts, 
under the conduct of the well-known Editor 
of the ' Biographical Dictionary' — the best 
abridgment of the kind we are acquainted with. 
It is to be completed in 42 Nos. four of which 
have already appeared, and do great credit to 
the industry and care of the compiler. Not 
merely the general features of every town and 
parish are described, but its situation, popu- 



lation, distance from next post town, from the 
body? And if so, how inconceivably minute "metropolis; and many other interesting parti- 



culars are given, with great minuteness and 
accuracy. 

The maps are well and clearly engraved, by 
Sidney Hall ; and altogether the work iB very 
neatly and creditably, as well as cheaply, exe- 
cuted. We should mention that the topogra- 
phical description extends only to Great Britain 
and Ireland. 



